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THE  UNIVERSITY  AT  ATHENS 

I.  Franklin  College.     (The  College  of  Arts.)     Chartered  1785,  offer- 

ing the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  including  now  the 
School  of  Education,  and  the  School  of  Journalism. 

II.  The  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

Offering   the   Degree   of  Bachelor   of   Science,  including  the 
following: 

(a)  In  the  College  of  Science  and  Engineering: 

1.  In  General  Science. 

2.  In  Civil  Engineering. 

3.  In  Electrical  Engineering. 

And  incluuding  Pre-Medical  Course  of  two  years. 

(b)  In  the  College  of  Agriculture: 

1.  In  General  Agriculture. 

2.  In  Forest  Engineering. 

3.  In  Veterinary  Medicine. 

4.  In  Home  Economics. 

And  including  Pre-Medical  Course  of  two  years, 
various  Extension  Divisions. 

III.  The  Peabody  School  of  Education. 

1.  The  collegiate  division  of  Philosophical-Social  Science 

offering    the    Degree,    Bachelor    of    Arts    in    Social 
Science. 

2.  The    collegiate    division    of    Education    offering    the 
Degree,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education. 

IV.  The  School  of  Commerce. — Offering  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 

Science  in  Commerce. 

V.  The  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism. — Offering  the  De- 

gree of  Bachelor  of  Journalism. 

VI.  The  Graduate  School. — Offering  the  following  Degrees: 

1.  Master  of  Arts. 

2.  Master  of  Science. 

3.  Civil  Engineer. 

VII.  The  Lumpkin  Law  School. — Offering  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws.     A  three  years'  course. 

VIII.  The  School  of  Pharmacy. — Offering  the  Degree  of  Graduate  in 
Pharmacy.     A  two  years'  course. 

IX.  The  University  Summer  School. 

1.  Division  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

2.  Division  of  the  University. 

3.  Division  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

X.  The  Home  Study  Division. 

Department  of  Correspondence-Study. 

Write  to  any  of  these  Divisions  for  Bulletins  of  information. 
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Correspondence  jStudy 
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Many  of  our  great  universities  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  can  better  serve  a  large  constituency  by  a  scheme  of 
•teaching  generally  known  as  correspondence-study.  These  in- 
stitutions have  adopted  this  scheme  as  a.  means  of  reaching  many 
who  cannot  come  to  the  college  campus  or  who  cannot  come  the 
full  time  required  for  a  degree.  A  Bulletin  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  No.  10,  1920,  lists  73  such  institutions,  61 
of  which  are  State  supported  and  12  privately  endowed.  32  are 
State  Universities,  while  Columbia  and  Chicago  are  great  uni- 
versities included. 

The  popular  demand  has  been  so  great  for  this  type  of  work 
that  many  special  correspondence  schools  have  sprung  up  for 
•commercial  gain,  and  some  of  these,  through  lack  of  standards, 
have  brought  discredit.  The  entrance  of  high  class  institutions 
has  operated  to  eliminate  the  weakest  of  these  commercial 
ventures  ,and  to  bring  all  to  reputable  standards. 

Without  exception  those  who  have  tried  correspondence  study 
courses  commend  the  same  most  highly.  Many  claim  better  re- 
sults than  through  ordinary  class  instruction.  The  students  in 
•>uch  courses  are  nearly  all  mature,  and  their  testimony  is  highly 
competent  and  highly  favorable. 

Some  Advantages  of  Correspondence  Study 

1.  Thousands  can  in  no  other  way  get  the  benefits  of  higher 
education. 

2.  (Students  need  not  for  so  long  a  time  surrender  their  earning 
power,  not  even  weaken  the  same. 

3.  There  is,  therefore,  economy  in  both  directions,  lower  cost  and 
continued  income. 

4.  The  instruction  is  individual,  and  every  student  recites  every 
lesson.     The  instructor  corrects  each  individual  lesson  paper. 


and  comments  thereon.  The  student  may  raise  questions  to 
be  answered. 
5.  Not  only  may  the  quality  of  the  work  thus  be  good,  but  in 
quantity  it  may  be  made  to  cover  more  ground  than  in  ordi- 
nary recitation.  More  may  be  assigned  to  be  studied,  and 
longer  time  devoted  to  the  same. 

The  University's  Offerings 

The  University  of  Georgia  now  offers  for  correspondence- 
study  the  courses  listed  further  on  in  this  bulletin.  It  desires 
thus  to  extend  its  service  to  larger  numbers,  and  to  open  wider 
the  door  of  opportunity  to  all  seekers  of  knowledge  who  desire 
university  instruction  with  its  great  benefits.  Courses  are 
offered  which  contribute  to  culture  and  others  which  deal  with 
practical  problems  of  everyday  life.  These  are  nearly  all  courses 
given  in  classrooms  of  the  several  departments  in  regular  ses- 
sion. The  regular  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  pre- 
pare the  lessons  and  supervise  the  correspondence.  Just  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible  the  courses  will  be  increased  in  number,  and  other 
departments  will  contribute  their  offerings. 

Nature  of  the  Work 

The  lessons  will  consist  of  textbook  or  other  assignments, 
sometimes  with  supplementary  readings.  The  extent  of  the  latter 
will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  course  and  the  availability 
of  library  books. 

The  courses  will  be  made  up  of  units  of  twelve  lesson  assign- 
ments. Each  lesson  assignment  will  cover  approximately  the 
work  of  one  week  of  its  course  in  regular  session.  The  twelve 
assignments  will  thus  represent  twelve  weeks  of  recitation,  and 
three  such  units  will  represent  a  full  academic  year  of  nine 
months  in  any  course.  Some  units  are  courses  complete  in  twelve 
lessons,  and  such  are  valued  at  a  Credit  equal  to  a  year-hour. 
Other  courses  require  two  units  or  three  units  to  complete,  and 
these  are  valued  at  two  or  three  year-hours  respectively.  A 
course  must  be  complete  for  final  credit. 

A  lesson  sheet  will  be  sent  with  each  assignment,  clearly  indi- 
cating what  the  student  should  do.  The  student  then  completes 
the  study  of  the  lesson  and  writes  the  answers  or  discussions 


in  the  lesson  sheet,  sending  these  answers  to  the  Correspondence 
Department  for  the  instructor  to  review.  The  instructor  will 
mark  and  comment  on  the  same,  returning  the  corrections  and 
comments  to  the  student.  In  this  way  a  unit  of  a  course  is  com- 
pleted and  a  Credit  assigned.  The  next  unit  is  then  begun  and 
completed  in  similar  manner. 

The  student  should  report  at  least  once  each  week,  and  the 
instructor  should  review  and  return  the  report  in  forty-eight 
hours  after  receiving  the  same. 

Regulations 

1.  Courses  offered  are  open  to  all  qualified  stuudents,  except 
that  students  in  attendance  in  any  educational  institution  are 
not  accepted  for  correspondence  courses.  Students  who  have 
not  had  sufficient  preparation  to  do  the  work  of  a  course  must 
also  be  declined. 

2.  (Students  may  begin  correspondence-study  courses  at  any 
time,  except  in  July  and  August.     (See  Note  below.) 

3.  A  student  may  register  for  one,  two,  or  three  courses  at  the 
same  time,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  other  work  the  student 
has  to  do.  It  is  generally  better  to  concentrate  upon  one  course 
at  a  time  and  move  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

4.  A  student  who  has  satisfactorily  completed  a  part  of  a 
course  in  residence  may  complete  the  remainder  by  correspond- 
ence, ^provided  the  course  is  given  as  a  correspondence-study 
course. 

5.  No  preliminary  examination  is  required  for  admission  to 
correspondence-study.  However,  should  a  student  desire  uni- 
versity credit,  this  fact  should  be  stated  in  advance,  and  the  15 
units  of  entrance  requirements  must  be  satisfied  before  coming 
up  for  a  degree. 

6.  The  examination  at  the  end  of  a  course  is  optional,  but  is 
required  where  credit  is  sought.  The  examination  may  be  taken 
at  the  University  or  under  conditions  approved  by  the  Univer- 
sity. 

7.  The  fees  will  be  $8.00  per  course  of  12  lessons.  The  student 
will  pay  postage  each  way  on  his  recitation  papers.  No  fees  will 
be  refunded  after  a  student  has  once  registered.  Should  an 
application  not  be  approved,  all  fees  will  be  returned. 
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8.  The  time  limit  of  a  course  unit  is  six  months  from  date  of 
registration,  although  a  student  may  complete  a  course  within 
as  short  a  time  as  he  can  do  the  work.  An  extension  of  this  time 
limit  may  he  granted  upon  the  payment  of  an  extension  fee  of 
$1.00.  A  course  should  be  completed  in  as  short  a  time  as  pos- 
sible. 

9.  Some  colleges  rate  credit  by  an  hour  of  recitation  for  a 
term,  or  quarter ;  others  rate  by  an  hour  for  a  semester,  or  half 
year;  still  others  use  an  hour  for  the  scholastic  year  of  nine 
months.  The  University  of  Georgia  uses  the  hour  for  the  year. 
This  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  comparing  institutions.  A  Credit 
is  the  equivalent  of  an  hour  of  college  credit. 

10.  Credit  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  one-third  of  the  hours 
required  for  graduation  may  be  obtained  through  correspondence- 
study  courses.  This  does  not  modify  the  regulation  requiring  at 
least  one  year's  residence  for  any  degree. 

11.  One  year  of  residence  is  required  for  any  degree.  This 
is  interpreted  to  mean  not  less  than  30  weeks,  completing  at  least 

15  college  credit  hours  in  the  Upper  Division,  Junior-Senior 
years.  Only  in  cases  of  peculiar  merit  will  attendance  in  sum- 
mer terms  be  accepted  to  satisfy  the  minimum  residence  re- 
quired, and  such  cases  must  come  up  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  head  of  the  college  concerned,  and  be  approved  by  the 
faculty,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Curriculum  Committee. 
A  student  who  offers  as  many  as  15  hours  of  the  requirements 
for  a  degree  through  correspondence  courses  must  satisfy  the 
one  year  residence  in  the  regular  session. 

Notes.  Many  professors  have  vacation  during  July  and 
August,  hence  we  cannot  guarantee  that  a  student  may  begin  in 
fhese  months,  though  it  might  be  possible. 

iShould  a  professor  have  vacation  before  any  course  under  his 
instruction  is  completed,  the  vacation  period  will  not  count  as 
part  of  the  student 's  six-month  limit,  unless  the  course  is  carried 
on  by  another  instructor. 

Should  the  number  of  students  in  any  course  at  any  time  be  as 
large  as  the  instructor  can  keep  up  with,  other  applicants  may 
be  asked  to  defer  the  course  a  short  while.  This  is  not  likely  to 
be  the  case  often. 


How  to  Begin 

Take  the  registration  blank  from  the  back  of  the  bulletin,  or 
write  us  for  one.  Look  carefully  through  the  courses  described 
herein,  and  decide  which  course  you  wish  to  take.  Fill  out  the 
registration  blank  and  mail  it  to  Correspondence  Department, 
University  of  Georgia,  T.  J.  Woofter,  Director,  Athens,  Georgia, 
enclosing  therewith  a  postoffiee  money  order  or  check  for  the  fee 
for  the  first  unit  of  the  course,  which  is  $8.00. 

Upon  receipt  of  this,  the  instructor  of  the  course  will  look 
over  your  qualifications.  If  he  approves,  the  first  two  lesson 
assignments  will  be  sent  to  you,  along  with  general  directions 
and  list  of  books.  You  complete  the  first  lesson  and  mail  the 
lesson  report;  while  the  instructor  is  correcting  the  first,  you 
prepare  the  second,  and  thus  keep  successive  lessons  going  until 
the  unit  is  complete,  when  another  unit  calls  for  the  new 
registration. 

Send  stamps  with  each  report  for  its  return. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


COMMERCE   AND  ECONOMICS. 

Professors    Brooks,    Heckman,    Jenkins,    Assistant    Professor 

Johnson,  Mr.  Upshaw. 

1.  Business  Geography 

This  course  begins  with  a  brief  treatment  of  physiographic 
processes  and  features,  and  then  develops  at  greater  length  the 
relations  of  earth,  air  and  water  to  life,  and  especially  to  human 
affairs.  The  economic  resources  of  the  world  are  next  con- 
sidered. The  mass  of  facts  is  arranged  by  industries,  bringing 
causes  and  results  together.  Study  is  made  of  the  industries 
themelves  and  of  the  trade  activities  of  each  country.  A  de- 
scription of  the  commerce  of  the  world  includes  the  great  ports 
of  traffic,  indicating  the  geographic  and  economic  reasons  for 
their  greatness,  and  the  principal  land  and  water  trade  routes 
and  the  commerce  that  passes  over  them.  Lastly,  the  economic 
geography  of  North  America  is  studied  on  a  regional  basis,  serv- 
ing as  an  introduction  to  regional  geography.  3  units,  12  lesson 
assignments  each. 

3.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States 

The  agricultural,  industrial  and  financial  development  of  the 
United  States  is  traced  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
present.  Stress  is  -laid  upon  the  economic  reasons  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  United  States  along  all  lines  of  enterprise.  The 
economic  effects  of  Federal  legislation  in  such  fields  as  money 
and  banking,  tariff,  trusts,  and  labor  are  emphasized.  Half  year 
course.    1  1-2  units,  18  assignments. 

5.  Principles  of  Economics 

An  introductory  course  in  economic  theory.  It  describes  the 
economic  organization  of  society,  the  production  and  consump- 
tion of  wealth,  value  and  exchange,  business  organization,  money, 
credit  and  banking,  international  trade;  and  distribution. 
Under  the  latter  head  come  the  theories  and  problems  of  rent, 


labor,  interest  and  profits.  Brief  attention  is  given  to  certain 
special  subjects,  such  as  transportation,  insurance,  agricultural 
problem  and  socialism.    3  units,  12  assignments  each. 

16.  Elementary  Accounting 

This  is  an  introductory  course  designed  to  give  the  general 
business  student  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  accounting.  The  course  begins  with  the  study  of 
the  principles  underlying  the  simple  balance  sheet  and  profit  and 
loss  statements,  and  proceeds  to  the  development  of  the  theory 
of  debits  and  credits  as  applied  to  ledger  accounts,  books  of 
original  entry  and  adjusting  and  closing  entries.  A  compre- 
hensive study  is  made  of  partnership  problems,  partners'  capital 
and  drawing  accounts,  interest  on  investment,  division  of  profits, 
closing  of  partnership  and  dissolution.  Controlling  accounts  are 
studied  carefully  and  problems  peculiar  to  the  corporation,  joint 
ventures,  single  entry  bookkeeping,  and  assignments  are  worked 
in  class.    3  units,  12  assignments  each. 

24-25.  Business  Law 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  some  knowledge  of 
the  ordinary  aspect  of  common  business  transactions,  and  should 
enable  him  to  gain  that  comprehension  of  business  which  may  be 
had  only  from  an  understanding  of  legal  situations  involved. 
He  should  get  from  it  a  sense  of  when  he  should  consult  a  lawyer 
to  avoid  making  legal  mistakes  rather  than  any  feeling  that  he  is 
competent  to  dispense  with  legal  advice.  The  course  will  consist 
of  a  vext  and  a  case  book  study  of  buusiness  situations  involving 
such  topics  as  contracts,  sales,  agency,  bailments,  negotiable  in- 
struuments,  partnerships,  real  and  personal  property,  and  bank- 
ruptcy.   3  units,  12  assignments  each. 

EDUCATION. 

Professors   Woofter,  Edivards,  Hutchinson,  and  Miss  Lyndon. 

0-1.  History  of  Education 

A  study  of  the  development  of  education  as  a  phase  of  chang- 
ing civilization  with  emphasis  upon  the  social  phase.  The  course 
will  begin  with  the  transition  to  modern  times.  The  doctrines 
of  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Herbart,  Mann,  Page,  and 
Dewey  will  be  interpreted  in  a  practical  way  to  make  the  cource 
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helpful  to  teachers  of  any  grade.  Three  themes  from  1,200  to 
1,500  words  in  length  will  be  reqquired.  12  assignments,  Miss 
Lyndon. 

C-2.  Reading  in  Educational  Doctrine 

Modern  tendencies  will  be  studied  in  such  works  as  Spencer's 

"On  Education",  McMurray's  "Elements  of  General  Method", 

and  Dewey's  "The  School  and  Society",  Development  in  actual 
school  practice  (curricula  and  methods)  will  be  stressed,  and  so 
far  as  possible  an  effort  made  to  adapt  these  to  school  conditions 
of  each  student-teacher  taking  the  course.  Two  themes  from 
1,200  to  1,500  words  in  length  will  be  required.  12  assignments, 
Miss  Lyndon. 

C-3-  The  School  as  a  Social  Institution 

The  social  significance  of  the  school,  its  relation  to  other  in- 
stitutions and  forces,  its  function  as  a  determining  and  a  con- 
trolling force,  its  work  as  a  protective  agency,  new  types  of 
schools,  and  recent  reorganization  will  be  studied.  Three  themes 
from  1,200  to  1,500  words  in  length  will  be  reqquired.  12  assign- 
ments.    Miss  Lyndon. 

Education  4,   5,   6,   and  13;   Educational  Psychology.      (See 
Psychology). 

C-7.  Education  in  the  United  States 

European    background,    transplantings   from   Europe,   early 
colonial  developments,  later  European  influences,  evolution  of 
American  education,   status  and  tendencies  today.     12   lesson 
assignments.    Professor  Woofter. 
C-8.  Educational  Sociology 

The  individual  and  the  group  factors  in  education.  Educa- 
tional sociology  defined.  Period  of  the  individual  ideal  in  edu- 
cation ;  rise  and  meaning  of  education  for  the  group.  Social 
origin  and  function  of  education.  Socialization  of  educational 
aims,  administration,  and  school  subjects.  12  lesson  assignments. 
Professor  Woofter. 

C-9.  Education  in  a  Democracy 

Democracy,  primitive  and  ancient.  Rise  and  development  of 
modern  democracy.  American  democracy  as  the  ideal  toward, 
which  social  evolution  tends.    Problems  in  American  democracy 
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with  stress  on  the  social  and  educational  factors  of  the  New 
Democracy.     Citizenship  in  a  democracy. 

'This  course  is  especially  recommended  for  those  who  are  to 
teach  social  science  in  the  high  schools.  Books  adapted  to  this 
will  be  considered.    12  lesson  assignments.    Professor  Woofter. 

ENGLISH. 

Porfessors  Park,  Sanford,   Walker,  McWhorter,   Wade. 

0-1.  Rhetoric  and  Composition 

Theme  writing,  with  the  application  of  rhetorical  principles. 
A  number  of  standard  essays  will  be  read  and  analyzed.  Sub- 
jects suggested  by  these  essays  will  be  used  for  the  theme.  In 
addition,  a  considerable  amount  of  reading  will  be  accomplished 
and  reported  on.  (Equivalent  to  English  1.  3  hours'  credit.) 
3  units,  12  lesson  assignments  each. 

0-2.  Survey  Course  in  English  Literature 

This  course  is  based  on  a  standard  history  of  English  litera-' 
ture.  Authors  representing  important  types  and  periods  will  be 
studied.  In  addition,  as  a  background  to  the  course,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  parallel  readings  will  be  required.  (Equiva- 
lent to  English  2.  3  hours'  credit.)  3  units,  12  lesson  assign- 
ments each. 
0-11.  Shakespeare 

iSix  plays  will  be  studied, — 'Romeo  and  Juliet;  Henry  IV., 
part  1 ;  Twelfth  Night ;  King  Lear ;  Macbeth ;  and  the  Tempest. 
Fourteen  other  plays  will  be  read  and  examination  will  be  held 
on  them. 

(Equivalent  to  any  Junior-Senior  elective.  3  hours'  credit.) 
3  units,  12  lesson  assignments  each. 

HISTORY 

Professor  McPherson,  Payne,  Coulter. 
C-2.  Modern  European  History 

This  course  begins  with  the  French  Revolution  and  continues 
on  down  through  the  Great  War  to  the  present  time.  It  is 
designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  complete  development 
of  the  European  countries  into  what  they  are  today,  and  thereby 
explain  the  basis  for  the  present  problems  and  complications  be- 
setting Europe. 

A  text  and  supplementary  books  will  be  required.    This  course 
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will  be  extended  over  a  period  of  three  terms,  or  thirty-six  les- 
sons in  all :  that  is,  3  units,  12  assignments  each.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor E.  M.  Coulter. 

C-4.  History  of  England 

A  course  dealing  with  the  political  and  constitutional 
development  of  England.  Social  and  economic  features  of  Eng- 
lish History  kept  in  mind.  England's  relations  with  other 
European  countries  stressed.  The  growth  of  the  British  Empire 
and  England's  relations  with  other  countries  in  modern  times 
emphasized     Given  in  three  parts : 

Part  I.  From  the  earliest  times  to  1485.    12  lessons. 

Part  II.  Tudor  and  Stuart  times,  1485-1689.    12  lessons. 

Part  III.  The  modern  period,  1689  to  the  present.  12  lessons. 
Professor  W.  0.  Payne. 

C-5-6.  American  History 

Opportunity  is  here  afforded  to  take  by  correspondence  ad- 
vanced work  in  American  History,  equivalent  in  subject-matter 
and  College  credit  to  the  Junior-Senior  course  catalogued  as  5-6. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  courses  of  twelve  assignments 
each.  Each  assignment  covers  material  sufficient  to  occupy  the 
average  student  for  one  week,  with  a  minimum  of  twelve  hours ' 
actual  study.  For  satisfactory  results  the  student  should  have 
aiaturity  and  training  equivalent  to  that  of  a  graduate  of  a  four- 
year  high  school,  plus  at  least  one  year  of  college. 

C-5-6a.    I.    The  Colonial  Period 

This  course  covers  the  physical  geography  of  North  America; 
the  native  races;  early  explorations  and  discoveries;  French, 
Spanish  and  English  settlements;  the  foundation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  original  thirteen  colonies;  colonial  and  local  gov- 
ernment; social  and  economic  life  of  the  colonies;  the  Anglo- 
French  struggle  for  American  territory;  English  attempts  at 
commercial  control;  causes  of  the  Revolution;  the  first  and 
second  Continental  Congresses.  The  course  ends  with  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution.    12  assignments. 

C-5-6b.    II.  The  Formative  Period,  The  Jacksonian  Era,  and 
The  Slavery  Struggles  to  the  Compromise  of  1850 

This  course  begins  with  the  Revolution  and  the  peace  with 
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England.  It  treats  in  considerable  detail  the  critical  period  of 
the  formation  and  inauguration  of  the  Federal  constitution.  It 
traces  the  evolution  of  political  parties;  the  Federalist  and  Re- 
publican supremacies ;  the  War  of  1812 ;  banking,  currency  and 
tariff  developments ;  the  changes  and  expansion  under  Jackson ; 
the  complicated  phases  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation;  and  the 
Mexican  War.  The  course  ends  with  the  Compromise  of  1850. 
12  assignments. 

C-5-6c.    III.  Division  and  Reunion,  and  The  Modern  Period 

This  course  begins  with  the  events  leading  to  the  War  be- 
tween the  States  and  an  analysis  of  its  causes.  Reconstruction 
and  the  vital  constitutional  changes  involved  are  studied  in  de- 
tail. The  growth  of  the  nation  and  the  enormous  economic  and 
industrial  expansion  following  1877  are  carefully  studied  as  a 
basis  for  the  concluding  investigation  of  the  complicate  J  facts 
and  problems  of  American  History  in  the  opening  decades  of 
the  20th  century.    12  assignments.    Dr.  J.  H.  T.  McPherson. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Professors  Snelling,  Stephens,  Barrow,  and  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Stevens. 
The  following  offerings  are  units  of  12  lesson  assignments  in 
each. 

0-1.  Plane  Trigonometry 

1.  'Trigonometric  Functions. 

2.  Functions  of  (Special  Angles. 

3.  Logarithms. 

4.  iSolution  of  Right  Triangles. 

5.  Fundamental  Identities. 

a.  Addition  Formulae. 

b.  Functions  of  Half  Angle,  of  Double  Angle. 

c.  Factor  Formulae. 

d.  Identities  and  Equations. 

6.  Circular  or  Radian  Measure. 
Inverse  Functions. 

7.  The  Solution  of  the  General  Triangle, 
a.  Fundamental  Formulae. 

b.  Numerical  Problems. 
12  lesson  assignments. 
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0-4-  College  Algebra 

1.  Complex  Numbers. 

a.  Graphical  Representation. 

b.  Addition  and  Subtraction. 

c.  Multiplication  and  Division. 

d.  DeMoivre's  Theorem.     Roots. 

2.  Theory  of  Equations. 

a.  Remainder  Theorem.    Factor  Theorem. 

b.  Synthetic  Division.    Graphs. 

c.  Roots,  Real  and  Complex,  Rational  and  Irrational. 

d.  Location  Principle — Horner's  Method. 

3.  Partial  Fractions. 

4.  Permutations  and  Combinations. 

5.  Probability. 

6.  Determinants. 

12  lesson  assignments. 

2.  Analytic  Geometry 

C  2,  a.  1.  Cartesian  Coordinates  and  Elementary  Formulas. 

2.  Curve  and  Equation. 

a.  Finding  the  Equation  of  a  Given  Locus. 

b.  Plotting  the  Locus  of  a  Given  Equation. 

c.  Discussing  a  Locus  from  its  Equation. 
d.  Asymptotes. 

e.  Points  of  Intersection. 

3.  The  Straight  Line    (All  usual  formulas  except  "Normal 
Form",  and  "One-Parameter  Families ".) 

4.  The  Circle. 

a.  Equation  in  Terms  of  Center  and  Radius. 

b.  General  Equation. 
12  lesson  assignments. 

C  2,  b.  1  Polar  Coordinates. 

a.  Plotting  Loci. 

b.  Points  of  Intersection. 

c.  Transformation  to  Rectangular  Coordinates. 

2.  Functions  and  Graphs. 

3.  Transformation  of  Axes. 

a.  Translation. 

b.  Rotation. 

c.  General  Transformation. 
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d.  Simplification  of  Equations. 

4.  Parabola,  Ellipse,  Hyperbola. 

5.  Cartesian  Coordinates  in  Space. 

a.  Plotting  and  Discussing  'Surfaces. 

b.  The  Plane. 

e.  The  straight  Line. 
12  lesson  assignments. 

3.  Elementary  Calculus 

C  3,  a.  Differential  Calculus. 

1.  Definition  of  Derivative  and  Differential. 

2.  Formulas  for  Differentiating  Algebraic  Functions. 

a.  Sums. 

b.  Products. 

c.  Quotients. 

d.  Powers. 

3.  Applications  to  Rate  Problems. 

4.  Applications  to  Maxima  and  Minima. 

5.  Formulas  for  Differentiating  Transcendental  Functions. 

a.  Trigonometric  Functions. 

b.  Antitrigonometric  Functions. 

c.  Exponential  and  Logarithmic  Functions. 
12  lesson  assignments. 

C-3b.  Integral  Calculus 

1.  Integration  Defined. 

2.  Formulas  and  Methods  of  Integration. 

a.  Simple  Formulas. 

b.  Method  of  Substitution. 

c.  Method  of  Partial  Fractions. 

d.  Method  of  Integration  by  Parts. 

e.  Method  of  Trigonometric  Substitution. 

3.  Definite  Integrals. 

a.  Plane  Areas. 

b.  Volumes  of  Revolution. 

c.  Length  of  Curves, 
c.  The  Straight  Line. 
12  lesson  assignments. 

C-12.  Teaching  High  School  Mathematics 
I.  Arithmetic. 

1.  Reasons  for  Teaching  Arithmetic. 
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2.  Historical  Development  of  the  (Subject. 

3.  How  Arithmetic  is  Taught. 

a.  Past  Teaching. 

b.  Present  Teaching. 

II.  Algebra. 

1.  Reasons  for  Teaching  Algebra. 

2.  The  Growth  of  Algebra. 

3.  Methods  of  Teaching  and  Parts  to  be  Taught. 

III.  Geometry. 

1.  Why  Teach  Geometry. 

2.  Growth  of  Geometry. 

3.  Bases  of  Geometry. 

4.  Typical  Parts  of  Geometry. 

IV.  'Summary   of   Reasons   for  the   Study   of   Mathematics   in 

General. 
NOTE : — A  study  will  also  be  made  of  parts  of  the  Report  of 
the  National  Committee  on  Mathematical  Requirements  as  given 
in  United  States  Bulletin  No.  32  (1921)  on  "The  Reorganization 
of  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Schools. 
12  lesson  assignments. 

Br.  B.  P.  Stephens. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Professor  Edwards,  Mr.  Osterman. 

These  are  courses  in  Educational  Psychology  offered  for  credit 
as  is  now  given  either  in  Psychology  or  Education.    Each  course 
is  to  consist  of  12  lessons;  each  lesson  is  planned  to  be  one  week's 
work  for  the  student.    Each  course  gives  one  hour  credit. 
C-4.  The  High  School  Age 

Problems  of  development,  adolescence,  and  the  education  of 
the  adolescent.  Preadolescence  and  general  introduction ;  physi- 
cal development  and  characteristics  of  adolescence;  manual 
motor  development  and  gymnastics;  social  instincts  and  activi- 
ties,— play,  games  and  sports ;  mental  development  and  charact- 

1  and  reli- 
ADDED    COURSE     IN     EDUCATIONAL    PSYCHOLOGY  ,1  student  • 

C-5.  Principles  of  Learning  and  Study  -,        ,• 

Fundamental  principles   of  education;    habit  formation,         ecmca™on  J 
learning  and  study;  effective  and  economic  study;  progress         ournahsm, 
and    improvability,    arrests    in    learning,    and    transfer   of 
training;  acquisition  for  permanent  retention;  interest  and 
attention;   motivation  and  continued  application;   affective         'dwards. 
and  moral  education,  physical  conditions  of  mental  work; 
teaching  how  to  study,  and  the  supervision  of  study;  crit- 
ical study  of  one  topic  with  essay.     12  assignments.  Pro- 
fessor Edwards. 


d.  Simplification  of  Equations. 

4.  Parabola,  Ellipse,  Hyperbola. 

5.  Cartesian  Coordinates  in  Space. 

a.  Plotting  and  Discussing  'Surfaces. 

b.  The  Plane. 

c.  The  straight  Line. 
12  lesson  assignments. 

3.  Elementary  Calculus 

C  3,  a.  Differential  Calculus. 

1.  Definition  of  Derivative  and  Differential. 

2.  Formulas  for  Differentiating  Algebraic  Functions. 

a.  Sums. 

b.  Products. 

c.  Quotients. 

d.  Powers. 

3.  Applications  to  Rate  Problems. 

4.  Applications  to  Maxima  and  Minima. 

5.  Formulas  for  Differentiating  Transcendental  Functions. 

a.  Trigonometric  Functions. 

b.  Antitrigonometric  Functions. 

c.  Exponential  and  Logarithmic  Functions. 
12  lesson  assignments. 

C-3b.  Integral  Calculus 

1.  Integration  Defined. 

2.  Formulas  and  Methods  of  Integration. 

a.  Simple  Formulas. 

b.  Method  of  Substitution. 

c.  Method  of  Partial  Fractions. 

d.  Method  of  Integration  by  Parts. 

e.  Method  of  Trigonometric  Substitution. 

3.  Definite  Integrals. 

a.  Plane  Areas. 

b.  Volumes  of  Revolution. 

c.  Length  of  Curves, 
c.  The  Straigt 
12  lesson  assign 

0-12.  Teaching  I 

I.  Arithmetic. 
1.  Reasons  for 


2.  Historical  Development  of  the  (Subject. 

3.  How  Arithmetic  is  Taught. 

a.  Past  Teaching. 

b.  Present  Teaching. 

II.  Algebra. 

1.  Reasons  for  Teaching  Algebra. 

2.  The  Growth  of  Algebra. 

3.  Methods  of  Teaching  and  Parts  to  be  Taught. 

III.  Geometry. 

1.  Why  Teach  Geometry. 

2.  Growth  of  Geometry. 

3.  Bases  of  Geometry. 

4.  Typical  Parts  of  Geometry. 

IV.  iSummary   of  Reasons   for  the   Study   of   Mathematics   in 

General. 
NOTE : — A  study  will  also  be  made  of  parts  of  the  Report  of 
the  National  Committee  on  Mathematical  Requirements  as  given 
in  United  States  Bulletin  No.  32  (1921)  on  "The  Reorganization 
of  Mathematics  in  Secondary  'Schools. 
12  lesson  assignments. 

Br.  B.  P.  Stephens. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Professor  Edwards,  Mr.  Osterman. 

These  are  courses  in  Educational  Psychology  offered  for  credit 
as  is  now  given  either  in  Psychology  or  Education.    Each  course 
is  to  consist  of  12  lessons ;  each  lesson  is  planned  to  be  one  week's 
work  for  the  student.    Each  course  gives  one  hour  credit. 
C-4.  The  High  School  Age 

Problems  of  development,  adolescence,  and  the  education  of 
the  adolescent.  Preadolescence  and  general  introduction ;  physi- 
cal development  and  characteristics  of  adolescence;  manual 
motor  development  and  gymnastics;  social  instincts  and  activi- 
ties,— play,  games  and  sports ;  mental  development  and  charact- 
eristics ;  biographies  and  ideals  of  adolescence ;  moral  and  reli- 
gious development ;  the  high  school  and  the  high  school  student ; 
the  high  school  curriculum ;  education  of  girls  and  coeducation ; 
school  activities, — literary  societies,  debating,  and  journalism, 
etc. ;  critical  study  of  one  topic  with  essay. 

Professor  Edwards. 
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C-6.  Intelligence  Tests  and  Educational  Measurements 

Introduction,  historical  and  critical,  theses  of  MoCall;  study 
and  giving  of  group  tests  for  elementary  school  children,  com- 
putation of  average,  median,  mode,  extremes;  same 
for  high  school  group;  study  and  giving  with  computation  and 
interpretation  of  results  for  each  of  the  following:  reading, 
spelling,  composition,  arithmetic,  history  and  geography,  tabular 
methods;  critical  study  and  essay  showing  knowledge  of  course 
and  some  judgment  about  tests  and  their  value. 

Professor  Edwards. 
C-13.  Hygiene  and  Education 

The  school,  hygiene  and  growth;  physiological  differences  in 
children  and  adults,  physiological  age,  disorders  of  growth  and 
posture,  malnutrition;  tuberculosis,  ventilation,  teeth,  nose  and 
throat ;  hearing,  speech,  sight,  headaches ;  preventive  mental 
hygiene;  sleep,  evil  effects  of  school  life,  social  responsibility; 
health  supervision;  school  clinics,  transmissible  diseases;  the 
teaching  of  hygiene  reported  in  the  form  of  an  essay  of  at  least 
1,000  words  and  showing  knowledge  of  other  parts  of  the  course. 

Professor  Edwards. 
sociology. 

Professors  Hutchinson  and  Woofter. 

0-8-9.  An  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Sociology 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  some  of 
the  more  important  subject  matter  of  sociology  and  to  train  him 
in  the  methods  of  collecting  subject  matter.  Every  student  has, 
in  a  general  way,  observed  the  difference  between  the  behavior 
of  an  individual  as  a  member  of  a  social  group  and  of  the  same 
individual  in  isolation,  but  not  every  student  has  tried  to  syste- 
matize his  observations;  and,  of  those  who  have,  many  of  their 
classifications  are  influenced  more  by  some  preconceived  political 
or  religious  notion  than  by  a  careful  observation  of  the  facts. 
Most  students  have  thought  more  or  less  of  the  modern  means 
of  communication  between  different  nations  and  different  social 
groups,  but  few  have  stopped  to  analyze  and  evaluate  the  sig- 
nificance of  social  interactions  in  modifying  the  behavior  of,  and 
making  for  or  against,  the  progress  of  the  group.  Perhaps  a 
goodly  number  have  never  stopped  to  ask  themselves  at  all 
definitely  what  they  mean  when  they  speak  of  progress  or  de- 
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velopment  nor  have  they  ever  attempted  to  formulate  any  sort  of 
a  systematic  conception  of  what  can  and  ought  to  be  done  to  im- 
prove existing  social  conditions.  In  the  selection  and  classifica- 
tion of  this  subject  matter  the  student  will  he  introduced  to  the 
main  problems  of  sociology  and  the  underlying  principles  in- 
volved in  their  solution.  In  offering  this  course  it  is  intended  it 
shall  do  more  than  merely  raise  problems,  it  is  planned  with  the 
intention  of  enabling  the  student  to  formulate  tentative  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  raised.  Care  will  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
student  going  to  either  extreme,  that  of  merely  raising  problems 
without  any  systematic  attempt  to  answer  them  or  that  of  for- 
mulating a  final,  dogmatic  answer  to  the  problems  raised. 

This  is  a  double  course ;  i.e.,  a  course  of  twenty-four  lessons, 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  which  will  entitle  the  student  to 
2  hours  of  college  credit. 

C-10.  Child  Welfare 

This  is  a  course  in  applied  sociology.  More  than  one  such 
course  will  be  offered.  Each  will  deal  with  a  distinct  phase  of 
social  welfare  work  and  will  constitute  a  one-unit  course.  These 
courses  may  be  taken  in  any  sequence  but  a  prerequisite  to 
each  is  sociology  C,  8-9.  For  the  present  only  one  such  course 
■will  be  offered,  a  course  in  Problems  of  Child  Welfare. 

(Texts  for  the  sociology  courses  may  be  secured  from  the 
professor  in  charge  of  the  course.  New  texts  will  be  supplied  at 
fie  publisher's  list  price  and  second  hand  texts  (when  available) 
at  two-thirds  the  list  price.)      Professor  G.  A.  Hutchinson. 

C-6.  Educational  Sociology.     (See  Education  8). 
C-7.  Democracy  and  Education.    (See  Education  9). 

Professor  Woofter. 

Other  courses  will  be  added  from  time  to  time  as  the  demand 
justifies.     Correspondence  is  invited  concerning  courses  needed. 

High  School  courses  may  be  offered  soon.  These  will  not  be 
for  college  credit,  but  may  serve  other  needs,  such  as  prepara- 
tory courses  for  teachers'  examinations  or  for  review  where 
teachers  are  taking  up  a  new  subject,  or  for  other  purposes. 
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SELECTION  OF  COURSES  FOR  DEGREE 

The  following  outline  of  degree  requirements  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  -Georgia  may  be  of  some  assistance  in  the  selection  of  cor- 
respondence-study courses.  The  high  school  entrance  units  are 
given  first,  since  these  may  determine  which  degree  may  be  pos- 
sible. Bachelor  of  Arts  (General)  and  Bachelor  of  Arts  (Social 
Science)  require  Latin,  whereas  Bachelor  of  Arts  (Education), 
and  Bachelor  of  Science  (Commerce)  may  be  taken  with  any 
two  foreign  languages. 

In  A.  B.  (General)  the  major  group  is  in  foreign  languages; 
in  A.  B.  (Social  iScience),  the  major  is  in  'Social  Science;  in  A. 
B.  (Education)  the  major  is  in  Education;  and  in  B.  S.  (Com- 
merce) the  major  is  in  Commerce. 

These  degrees  are  the  ones  given  in  outline  since  the  corres- 
pondence-study courses  fit  mainly  in  these. 

High  School  Entrance  Units 

I.  For  any  degree. 

English,  3;  History,  2;  Mathematics,  2%. 

II.  For  Bachelor  of  Arts  (General.) 

Latin,  3 ;  One  other  foreign  language,  2 ;  and  as  above  ' '  For 
any  degree." 

III.  For  Bachelor  of  Arts,  (Social  Science.) 
Latin,  3 ;  and  as  for  any  degree. 

IV.  For  Bachelor  of  Arts,  (Education.) 

As  for  any  degree,  and  any  one  foreign  language,  2  units 
recommended;  but  if  15  other  acceptable  units  are  offered,  the 
language  may  be  taken  in  the  University  for  college  credit.  If 
Latin  is  offered,  3  units  required. 

V.  For  Bachelor  of  Science  (Commerce.) 

As  for  any  degree  and  one  foreign  language  2,  (If  Latin,  3). 
Other  units  elective  to  make  15  units  for  any.  degree. 

University  Requirements 

An  hour  stands  for  an  hour  of  recitation  per  week  through  a 
scholastic  year  of  nine  months. 

For  Bachelor  of  Arts  (General) 

English  1  and  2,  6  hours;  History  2,  3,  4,  and  22,  9  hours; 
Mathematics  1-2  and  3-4,  6  hours ;  Latin  1  and  2,  6  hours.  One 
other  foreign  language,  6  hours,  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years. 
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Additional  foreign  language,  6  hours,  Junior  and  Senior  years. 
Physics  1,  3  hours;  Additional  Natural  Sciences,  7  hours;  Ad- 
ditional electives:  From  group  containing  History,  Economics, 
Fhilosophy,  Sociology,  Political  Science,  6  hours,  and  from  other 
university  courses  a  sufficient  number  of  hours  to  make  a  total 
of  66  with  Greek,  or  69  without  Greek. 

For  Bachelor  of  Arts   (Social  Science) 

English,  3  hours  ;Latin,  3  hours ;  Mathematics,  3  hours ;  addi- 
tional Latin  or  Mathematics,  3  hours;  in  one  other  foreign 
language,  6  hours;  Natural  Sciences,  7  hours  in  two;  and  with 
majors  and  minors  distributed  as  follows: 

I.  With  the  major  in  Philosophical-Social  Science :  in  History 
Political  Science,  9  hours;  in  Philosophical-Social  science,  12 
hours,  with  6  hours  in  education.     Or 

II.  With  major  in  History-Political  Science :  in  Philosophical- 
Social  Science,  9  hours;  in  Education,  3  hours;  in  Economics,  3 
hours ;  in  History-Political  Science,  12  hours. 

Electives  must  then  complete  a  minimum  total  of  69  hours, 
or  66  hours  with  Greek. 

Women  mav  substitute  3  hours  of  home  economics  for  the 
additional  Latin  or  Mathematics,  3  hours. 

For  Bachelor  of  Arts   (Education) 

This  degree  is  offered  for  study  in  the  human  and  social 
sciences,  with  special  opportunity  for  preparation  for  educa- 
tional work. 

English,  6  hours;  mathematics,  3  hours;  natural  sciences,  6 
hours;  history,  political  science,  6  hours;  philosophy,  social 
science,  3  hours;  psychology,  3  hours;  foreign  languages,  6  hours 
in  each  of  two;  education,  12  hours;  an  additional  3  hours  from 
mathematics,  Latin,  or  Philosophy-7 ;  other  electives  to  complete 
a  total  of  69  hours. 

For  the  additional  3  hours  of  mathematics,  etc.,  women  may 
substitute  3  hour*  of  home  economics. 

If  3  units  of  Latin  have  been  offered  for  entrance,  the  degree 
requirements  in  foreign  languages  may  be  satisfid  with  3  hours 
in  Latin  and  6  hours  in  another  foreign  language. 
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For  Bachelor  of  Science  (Commerce) 

English  1  and  2,  6  hours ;  mathematics  1-2,  and  6-11,  6  hours ; 
a  modern  language,  6  hours;  additional  modern  language,  3 
hours;  History  22  and  44,  and  Commerce  3,  6  hours;  other 
courses  in  Commerce,  15  hours;  additional  hours  to  make  the 
total  69  hours. 

Notes.  The  above  requqirements  state  the  minimum  in  hours. 
If  a  student  makes  low  grades  he  may  have  to  earn  additional 
hours  to  raise  the  average.  See  "Point  System"  in  the  Uni- 
versity catalogue. 

The  courses  in  the  foregoing  degree  outlines  are  given  with 
their  numbers  as  assigned  in  the  regular  University  catalogue. 
For  full  dscription,  this  catalogue  should  be  before  the  student 
selecting  courses. 

The  numbers  in  the  Correspondence- Stud}^  Bulletin  are  the 
same  is  in  the  regular  University  catalogue,  except  that  the  let- 
ter "C"  is  prefixed. 

Teacher's  Professional  College  Certificate 

This  certificate  requires  a  Bachelor 's  degree  from  an  approved 
college  and  3  courses  in  education,  the  equivalent  of  3  hours  a 
week  each  throughout  a  year. 

A  teacher  who  has  the  degree  but  not  the  courses  in  education 
may  qualify  in  these  courses  through  correspondence-study.  This 
certificate  qualifies  a  teacher  for  high  school  and  elementary 
school  positions. 

Other  Certificates  and  Renewals 

For  full  information  concerning  the  other  types  of  certifi- 
cates and  licenses  for  teachers,  write  to  the  State  -Superintendent 
of  Schools  for  a  copy  of  Georgia's  System  of  Certification.  This 
will  also  give  information  as  to  method  of  renewals  for  first  grade 
licenses,  and  as  to  conversion  of  certificates  from  other  states. 

Application  for  Instruction 

Following  is  a  form  guide  to  be  filled  out  and  mailed  to  the 
Director.     Inquiries  concerning  courses  are  solicited. 

T.  J.  Woofter,  Director, 
Correspondence-Study  Department, 
Athens,  Georgia, 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA 

Correspondence-Study  Department. 
APPLICATION  FORM 
(Fill  out  one  of  these  for  each  course  applied  for.) 

Date 

Name  in  full Age 

Description  of  present  work 


Are  you  in  residence  in  any  school  or  college  ? 
Experience  as  a  teacher? 


EDUCATIONAL  PREPARATION. 
High  schools  or  normal  schools  attended,  dates  of  attendance, 
certificates  or  credits  from  these? 


Colleges  or  universities  attended,  dates  and  number  of  weeks 
attended,  degrees  received,  amount  of  college  credit  in  these? 


COURSES  APPLIED  FOR 

Title  of  Course  

What  course,  if  any,  previously  taken  that  may  be  of  assistance 
in  preparation  of  this  course?  


Iiow  many  hours  per  day  can  you  give  to  this  course? 

Amount  enclosed  $ 

approved 


Instructor  Director. 
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